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SOME OF THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 1 

The President of the Association has asked me to discuss the 
economic aspects of Japanese immigration. Happily the subject 
can be discussed frankly between friends for there is no pressing 
issue between Japan and the United States. I see no reason why 
such an issue should arise. True, there are minor problems relat- 
ing to the regulation of immigration and others more important 
relating to the treatment of Japanese immigrants in this country. 
In another place it has fallen to my lot to discuss these at some 
length. 2 It is not my purpose to discuss them here. My intention 
is to deal chiefly with facts in an earlier situation, with the thought 
that by so doing some light may be shed on a struggle which has 
issued in a manner fairly satisfactory to both parties except for 
the adjustments needed at certain points. 

The earlier struggle over Chinese immigration and the rela- 
tively recent one over the incoming of Japanese laborers developed 
chiefly out of the conflicts of standards involved. Most important 
of all was the conflict of economic standards. Time limitations 
preclude proof of this, but the details show that the plane of 
competition has been the most important factor in the very general 
opposition eastern Asiatics have met with in the United States, as 
well as in other parts of the world. Active opposition has appeared 
in one division of society after another, as competition, and espe- 
cially unequal competition, has extended to its field of economic 
activity. It is chiefly the difference in standards and the conflicts 
connected therewith that I wish to present for your consideration. 

The immigration of Japanese, like that of the Chinese before 
them, was almost entirely for pecuniary gain. The so-called stu- 
dent element was large among those who immigrated, but com- 
paratively few came to be schooled except possibly by practice in 
occidental industrial methods. Wages several times higher 
and comparatively abundant land in the United States furnished 
the motive for the immigration ; the expense of the voyage was not 
great as compared with the gain in prospect; and the movement 
was made easy and the risks reduced to the minimum by an almost 

'This paper was presented at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association held in Berkeley, Cal., August 12, 1915. 
"In The Japanese Problem in the United States, Macmillan, 1915. 
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perfect organization. Nothing approaching this perfection of 
organization has been witnessed in connection with the immigra- 
tion from any European country. As parts of this organization 
there were, on the one side, the emigration companies, with their 
origin in the desire for profit, and the solicitude of the Japanese 
government for the welfare of its subjects; and, on the other, 
the boarding-houses and the contractors caring for and securing 
employment for the immigrants who came. Whether or not ciose 
business relations obtained between the emigration companies in 
Japan and the boarding-house keepers and contractors in the 
United States may be passed over as unimportant for our pur- 
poses. In any event, the immigrant was in a sense induced and 
his way was effectively smoothed. 

With the gain to be realized by migrating from high-pressure 
Japan, with its dense population and limited natural resources, 
to low-pressure United States, with its sparse population, rela- 
tively cheap land, and extensive foundational industries, a problem 
of large numbers might easily have been developed. The largest 
number residing here at any time, however, has perhaps not ex- 
ceeded 100,000. The small volume of immigration is explained 
partly by the fact that, in the absence of an emergency, it takes 
time for a migratory movement to gain headway. But more im- 
portant, the Japanese government exercised a restraining influence 
when a problem was being developed. Prohibition of emigration 
from the native land was removed only in 1868, and emigration was 
not definitely legalized until 1885. The census of 1890 recorded 
only 2039 Japanese as residing here, and not as many as 2000 came 
in any one year until 1898. In 1900, however, the number sud- 
denly increased to more than 12,000, and the direct immigration to 
the Pacific states then averaged between 6000 and 7000 per year 
until the emigration of laborers from Japan was more effectively 
restricted in 1907. These numbers were smaller than they would 
have been except for the fact that the Japanese government, be- 
cause of restiveness growing into open opposition and resulting in 
an investigation on this side and because of territory it wished to 
develop at home, brought an effective influence to bear upon the 
outward movement. For some years, however, the number immi- 
grating directly was about equalled by a remigration from the 
Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and Mexico. But both the direct and 
the indirect immigration of laborers were effectively restricted in 
1907 by the agreement relating to the issuance of passports, and 
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the President's order denying admission to Asiatics who migrated 
to Hawaii, Canada, or Mexico, and then sought admission to 
continental United States. Since the adoption of these restrictive 
measures, the outward movement has almost offset the inward 
movement of the classes permitted to enter the country. 

Thus, instead of the several hundred thousand who might have 
gained a residence in this country, not more than a hundred 
thousand have entered. Indeed, according to the census, the 
Japanese population of continental United States on April 15, 
1910, was only 72,157. There is good reason to believe, however, 
that the enumeration was incomplete and that the true number 
was perhaps 20,000 larger than that recorded. But, making the 
most liberal estimates, only in California did they ever constitute 
as much as two per cent, and in only two other states — Washing- 
ton and Wyoming — did they constitute as much as one per cent 
of the population. In the other western states their numbers have 
been only a fraction of one per cent of the total. 

The total number of Japanese residing at any time in the 
United States was less than the number of people for some time 
arriving in a single year from each of three south and east Euro- 
pean countries. Yet the comparatively small immigration of 
Japanese was not without its economic problems, for most of those 
admitted came to California or Washington ; most sought gainful 
occupation; most of those gainfully occupied found place in a 
narrow range of occupations and in restricted areas ; and as a 
race they displayed the best competitive ability thus far witnessed 
in the West. With strong preferences for the kind of work they 
sought, seeking it through organization, and limited in the oppor- 
tunities offered to them because of their own limitations in language 
and industrial experience and because of the opposition of others, 
the effects on certain occupations and in certain industries were 
not unimportant nor difficult to trace. If one believes that the 
greatest gain is secured by improving the condition of those who 
are in the lower economic ranks, rather than in the most rapid 
exploitation of resources, one is led by investigation to conclude 
that more loss than gain resulted from even the small numbers ad- 
mitted. In my opinion it is fortunate that their numbers were not 
large and that effective restrictions have been placed upon the 
further immigration of Japanese laborers. 

Most of the Japanese who immigrated directly or indirectly to 
the Pacific coast previous to 1908 brought only their hands and 
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began as wage-earners on the lowest rung of the ladder. These 
men came to the boarding house (for nearly all until within the 
last six years were single men or married men unaccompanied by 
their families) ; and from there most of them secured their first 
employment as section hands on the railway, as seasonal agricul- 
tural laborers in field or orchard, or as domestic servants and house 
cleaners in the cities. As time passed their occupations became 
more varied, for the Japanese are within limits versatile. By 
1909 some 2200 had employment in lumber mills and logging camps 
in the Northwest, 3600 in the salmon canneries of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Alaska, and 2000 in coal and iron mines of the Rocky 
Mountain states, while several thousand had become tenant or land- 
owning farmers, and an equally large number had engaged in 
business in the towns and cities, thus giving to their fellows larger 
opportunity for employment. But at all times the range of em- 
ployments remained limited. The Japanese gained admission to 
few trades in which labor was strongly organized. Nor did they 
secure much work in factories in urban communities as the Chinese 
had done, for as a result of the long struggle in the manufacture 
of cigars, shoes, and woolen goods, it was generally decided that 
this was white man's work. Thus in 1909 I estimated that of 
some 75,000 gainfully occupied, 10,000 to 12,000 were engaged in 
domestic service; 12,000 to 14,000 in business as shopkeepers or 
us their employees ; some 38,000 to 40,000 in agriculture as labor- 
ers or farmers when the numbers were largest; some 10,000 in 
maintenance of way or in the shops of railway companies ; some 
2000 in mines; some 2200 in lumber mills; and approximately 
3600 in the salmon canneries. The number gainfully occupied 
in other ways was and still is insignificant. Hence, a considera- 
tion of the economic effects of immigration directs our attention 
especially to a few occupations. Let us, then, consider the terms 
on which the Japanese competed in a few of these, note the effects 
on wages, employment, profits, rents, and land values, and on the 
industrial development of the West. 

Stating general conclusions first, the more important are these : 

1. The discharge of others to give employment to Japanese 
was exceptional; for the greater part they were employed to fill 
vacancies and to supply the deficiency of laborers — a deficiency on 
the terms obtaining. There was, nevertheless, considerable dis- 
placement incidental to the absorption of Japanese laborers. 

2. The general effect of their employment was to retard the 
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increase in wages because of their numbers and the lower scale 
accepted by them and because their availability through bosses 
made their competition most effective. 

3. The augmentation of the labor supply, the lower wages 
required, the convenience of the organization maintained for secur- 
ing employment, and the efficiency of the Japanese, especially as 
migratory laborers in agriculture, aided in the development of 
Western industries. 

4. By stimulating industry and by causing the labor cost to be 
lower than it would otherwise have been, the effect was to increase 
the profits of employers. 

5. The Japanese have made good progress as farmers and as 
shopkeepers and in some instances their competition has tended to 
reduce profits. 

6. Though there are exceptions, the general effect of the 
employment of Japanese as agricultural laborers and of Japanese 
farming was to increase land values, to retard the subdivision of 
large tracts, and to deflect to other localities the tide of immigra- 
tion to the West. 

These conclusions are supported by details which may be 
presented in summary form with reference to the employment of 
Japanese as railroad and farm laborers, and their progress as 
farmers and shopkeepers. 

The first Japanese employed as section hands were sent out 
from Portland about twenty-five years ago. With this as a be- 
ginning when the immigration had only begun, their numbers in- 
creased until in 1906 they constituted one fourth or more of those 
so employed in the Western division of the country. They found 
preferment by the railroad companies except in the Southwest 
where the cheaper Mexicans displaced them after a short trial. 
The demand for them was particularly strong after 1898, when 
enlarging opportunity for employment in cities, in mills, in mines 
and smelters, and on general construction work, caused the labor- 
ers who had been employed to drift away from their section work 
with its relatively low wages, isolation, and hard living conditions. 
The Japanese were extensively substituted, especially in the 
mountain country, for other men who disappeared because of 
their unwillingness to remain at the stationary or slowly increasing 
wages. 

The instances of displacement to introduce Japanese gangs 
were few. Yet it is true that in almost all cases the Japanese 
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were paid lower wages than were currently paid to other section 
hands except the few remaining Chinese and the Mexicans. And, 
in spite of the bargaining power possessed by the contractor, their 
wages generally remained about 20 or 25 cents a day below those 
paid others, including immigrant Italians, Greeks, and Slavs, until 
after the restriction upon further immigration began to effect a 
decrease in their numbers. The Mexicans and Chinese excepted, 
the Japanese were the cheapest railroad laborers. That they ac- 
cepted relatively low wages was one reason for their preferment, 
for the selection of certain races as section hands has turned more 
upon the rate of wages than upon efficiency. It is likely to be so 
with large corporations generally when selecting unskilled labor- 
ers for employment in large numbers. 

A factor of greater importance than the wages paid is found, 
however, in the convenience with which the Japanese were secured 
through "contractors" of their own race. Except for the Greeks 
in some instances and the Mexicans in the Southwest, most of the 
laborers in unskilled work had to be secured through ordinary em- 
ployment agencies, which involved much uncertainty because of 
competition elsewhere and at times some expense on the part of the 
railway company. Not so the Japanese. The railroad company 
engaged a contractor to furnish it with laborers in return for the 
privilege of selling supplies and transporting them without charge 
to its men. In some cases the contractor was paid in a lump sum 
for the work done, and the wages were then paid to the laborers 
after bills incurred had been deducted. The contractor provided 
the necessary interpreters to supervise the carrying out of the con- 
tract and to conciliate where friction occurred. His profit came 
from supplies sold, the interpreter's fee $1 per month, and a com- 
mission, usually 5 cents per day for each man, the fees being de- 
ducted from the earnings of the men employed. This organiza- 
tion was not, of course, unique in handling immigrant labor. As 
long as immigration continued, however, it was more effective 
among the Japanese than among any other race known to the 
writer in the East or West. 

Thorough organization as well as relatively low rates of wages 
caused the Japanese to be the most effective competitors for em- 
ployment to fill vacancies. But once employed, another factor 
entered into the situation. They found favor with the road- 
masters and foremen because of their efficiency and their good 
behavior in camp. On the whole, they proved to be better work- 
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men than any of the other immigrant races, the Mexicans in the 
Southwest excepted ; and the absence of brawls in camp set them in 
strong contrast to certain other competing races. Except in the 
Southwest, a large majority of the road-masters and section 
bosses, after a few years' experience, preferred them to any other 
race, unless the Chinese, no longer available for recruiting. 

That the Japanese proved to be efficient is shown by the facts 
that in recent years, with decreasing numbers, their wages have 
advanced to the general level, and that a considerable number 
have been promoted to the rank of section boss. The Union 
Pacific, for example, now has about one hundred Japanese section 
foremen, most of them supervising the work of Greeks, Italians, 
Slavs, and Mexicans. Many are employed in the same capacity 
by the other railroads of the West. 

Some of the effects of the employment of Japanese in mainte- 
nance of way are evident. When their numbers were increasing, one 
effect was to retard the increase in wages and to increase the profits 
of their employers. They filled the places of men displaced by 
unsatisfactory conditions maintained to save money. Or, looking 
at the matter from a different point of view, they were added to 
an inadequate labor supply — under the conditions obtaining. 

That the increase in wages was retarded is indicated by the sta- 
tistics published by the Interstate Commerce Commission as well 
as by what has already been said. The statistics show that the 
wages of trackmen other than section foremen increased, between 
1898 and 1908, 30 per cent in District II (New York and Pennsyl- 
vania) and 28 per cent in District VI (Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, etc.), both districts depending largely on recent European 
immigrants, as against 18 per cent and 12 per cent in Districts 
VII and X, respectively, where most of the Japanese were em- 
ployed. It should be noted, however, that in 1906, when the 
Japanese were being employed in largest numbers, their wages 
were about the same as those paid Italians and other recent immi- 
grants in the East and Middle West. In some instances, in fact, 
their wages were appreciably higher. 

Under the same circumstances and with substantially the same 
results, Japanese were set at work as laborers and helpers in most 
of the railroad shops and in a comparatively few of the lumber 
mills and logging camps in Oregon and Washington. Time pre- 
vents the presentation of detail. 

Much more interest attaches to the immigrant Japanese in 
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agricultural pursuits. Previous to 1908, when the volume of im- 
migration was largest, two fifths or more of the Japanese laborers, 
it would appear, went from boarding-house to field, garden, or 
orchard, and among those who became railroad laborers and miners 
there has always been a strong "back flow" into agricultural pur- 
suits in Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, Washington, and especial- 
ly in California. In spite of the greater number of occupations in 
which they have been employed, an increasing percentage of the 
total number have been gainfully occupied as agricultural labor- 
ers, gardeners, or farmers. 

The problem involved in securing a sufficient number of suitable 
farm laborers has been greater in the West than elsewhere because 
of the greater specialization by localities in agriculture and the 
relatively sparse population. Moreover, because of favorable 
climate and soil, many localities, especially in California, have 
found greatest profit in specializing in those intensive forms of 
agriculture for which the Asiatics are well fitted, and much of 
which has not been attractive to the older elements in the popula- 
tion. The beet-sugar industry, stimulated by the tariff, has grown 
apace and become prominent in California, Colorado, Idaho, and 
Utah. The growing of grapes, fruit, berries, and many kinds of 
vegetables, has received more and more emphasis. Taking Cali- 
fornia as an example, such crops as have been mentioned accounted 
for almost one half of the agricultural values in 1909. According 
to the census, during the ten-year period then closing, they had 
increased more than eighty-seven per cent, while the value of other 
crops had increased less than forty-three per cent. Beets, vege- 
tables, fruit, berries, and grapes require a great deal of hand labor 
in their production and marketing, and much of it is of the "stoop- 
over" or "squat" variety. 

It has been chiefly in agricultural operations of this kind that 
the Japanese, like the Chinese before them, have engaged, and 
chiefly as migratory, seasonal hand laborers. In Idaho imported 
Japanese have done the greater part of the hand work in the beet 
fields from the inception of the sugar industry. The same is true 
of some of the sugar-producing communities of Utah, while in 
Colorado a few years ago the Japanese were doing more than one 
sixth of the hand work, thinning, hoeing, weeding, and harvesting, 
in the beet fields. In California in 1909, the percentage of labor 
furnished by the Japanese in the production of beets was 66.3; 
berries, 87.2; nursery products, 57.3; grapes, 51.7; vegetables, 
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45.7 ; citrus fruits, 38.1 ; deciduous fruits, 36.5. In the production 
of grain and hay, the more customary American crops, on the 
other hand, they furnished only 6.6 per cent of the labor. 

Agricultural work is always more or less seasonal in character. 
That of the sugar-beet industry and much of that in harvesting, 
if not in cultivating, other crops of importance in California, are 
peculiarly so. With extreme specialization and development 
in advance of a resident population at all commensurate with the 
need for labor, many communities have had need for a short time 
for laborers severalfold in excess of the number employed as 
regular hands. This has brought with it an extreme need for an 
organized migratory labor force so that there would be an assur- 
ance of the supply required at certain times. Moreover, it has 
given rise to a problem in caring for laborers employed temporarily 
in large numbers. It was chiefly because the Chinese were accus- 
tomed to hand labor, were organized under a boss who would un- 
dertake to supply laborers as needed, were readily shifted from 
place to place, and easily provided with shelter in the familiar 
bunkhouse, and provided their own subsistence, that they gained a 
firm foothold in the agriculture of California. Of course they 
were also the cheapest laborers, whether paid by the day or ac- 
cording to contract for the work in hand. As a result of their 
employment, a Chinese labor economy developed in California, 
and industries were brought into existence which were dependent 
upon an organized, self-subsisting, migratory labor supply. 

This situation and the inclination on the part of white men to 
avoid work "tainted" by the employment of Asiatics, made the 
entry of the Japanese into agriculture of a certain kind easy — 
the kind to which their agricultural arts in Japan had accustomed 
them. Following the disappearing Chinese, they fell heir to their 
places, maintained the old order, and made it possible to extend it 
in the sugar-beet and other industries as they developed. 

To a very considerable extent the Japanese were employed to 
fill the vacancies left by the Chinese and to provide the additional 
labor required in new industries and in newly developed territory. 
To a considerable extent their labor was supplementary to that of 
others. Yet there was a great deal of displacement. In numerous 
instances the disappearance of the Chinese who were growing old 
was hastened by their rivals, for they fitted into the situation and 
frequently worked for lower wages and accomplished more work. 
In other cases they displaced white laborers because they were 
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organized and more easily secured, were more easily provided for, 
and because they worked for lower wages whether by the day, piece, 
or contract. In not a few instances their employment involved the 
displacement of white men and women in the orchards and packing 
houses. The citrus industry in some of the southern parts of this 
state (California) is a good case in point. Thus, the conspicuous 
place occupied by the Japanese as agricultural laborers was gained 
as a result of the decreasing number of Chinese, and because they 
were conveniently secured, easily provided with shelter, and self- 
subsisting, and because they worked for low wages and engaged 
in occupations many of which were unattractive to white men. 
Among these factors that of organization is to be greatly empha- 
sized. It has been a great convenience for farmers to engage men 
from a boss by telephone to pick citrus fruit, or to enter into a 
contract to have the hand work done in the beet fields at so much 
per acre and in the vineyards at so much per ton or tray, and to 
throw upon the boss the trouble of securing men, keeping the 
necessary books, and making the necessary payments to the sev- 
eral laborers employed as the work progressed. 

At the present time there is little difference in the wages paid 
to the different races employed as agricultural laborers, if com- 
parisons are made between those engaged in the same occupations 
and not provided with board in addition to wages. In 1909, how- 
ever, there was usually a difference of about 25 cents per day be- 
tween day wages paid to white men and Japanese engaged in the 
same occupations and there were still some instances where a dif- 
ference in piece rates obtained. Italians, employed by farmers 
of their own race, were, however, an exception. At an earlier 
time, and especially when the Japanese were seeking employment 
in new localities, the disparity in wages was well nigh universal and 
considerably greater than in 1909. 

Thus, investigation leaves no doubt as to certain points. The 
organized competition of the Japanese retarded the rise in wages 
which normally would have accompanied the prosperous and ex- 
panding industries and the fuller exploitation of natural resources 
— in those occupations in which they found employment in any 
considerable number. It is probable, however, that the wages of 
others in related occupations — as fruit-packers, teamsters, and 
shipping clerks — were in some cases favorably affected because 
there was no increase of competition and the expansion of the 
industries was greater than would otherwise have taken place. 
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Again, there can be no doubt that the convenience with which they 
were secured and provided for and the lower wage accepted by them 
stimulated the beet-sugar, raisin, and other types of intensive 
farming. This stimulation was accompanied, of course, by higher 
land values and larger profits. It was effective, also, in some 
places, in placing a premium upon large land holdings which could 
not have been farmed as easily nor as profitably in the absence of 
a cheap and well-organized supply of laborers to be had when 
needed. The biggest problem in the West is found in an extensive 
capitalistic agriculture and high land values, retarding the natural 
subdivision of the land and its settlement by families producing a 
number of crops and doing most of their own work. To a certain 
extent this has been connected with Asiatic labor. The Mexicans 
are now serving in the same way in the southern part of California. 
But in connection with this last consideration it should be pointed 
out that it has been chiefly the Japanese, and before them the 
Chinese, who have been employed in out-of-the-way places, under 
trying conditions, as along the Lower Sacramento River, and it 
has been largely their labor which has developed the country, so 
as to make it habitable for a settled population. A certain amount 
of work is involved in developing much of the land before it can be 
regularly settled upon. 

In view of what has been said it is evident that a readjustment 
involving the substitution of something else for the Asiatic labor 
economy will involve considerable difficulty in California. Yet the 
substitution can be made. There is little if any of the work required 
that is not done by white men to some extent elsewhere, and even 
in California, under climatic conditions as trying as those where 
Asiatics have been employed. Surplus labor in non-agricultural 
communities will have to be organized and distributed through a 
system of labor exchanges, as suggested by the California Commis- 
sion of Immigration and Housing, and the provision made for the 
shelter and subsistence of laborers will have to be revolutionized 
in many places. A civilization of the kind desired requires no less 
and the burden incidental to it must be assumed. Something can 
be done to regularize agricultural work and reduce the demand 
for migratory laborers. Even more must be done. The final 
solution must involve small farming by a land-owning population 
doing most of its own work. Anything else should be made too 
expensive to continue in existence indefinitely. Steps must be 
taken to hasten such a final result by regulating the sale of land 
and using publicity to effect more reasonable prices. 
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For some time attention has been fixed upon the progress made 
by the Japanese as farmers. Indeed, much more weight has been 
given it in practical politics than it merits, for, according to the 
census of 1910, they held in continental United States, as owners 
or tenants, only 2502 farms, embracing 157,259 acres. Of the 
holdings, 1816, embracing 98,254 acres, were in California. It is 
difficult for statisticians to decide just what is a farm and just 
who is a farmer. It is probable that it is largely because of dif- 
ference in definition that the figures found in Japanese sources 
have been much larger than those recorded by the census. Accord- 
ing to one of these, in 1909 the acreage held by Japanese in Cali- 
fornia alone was 153,683, while from another source it is reputed to 
have been approximately 200,000 in the Western States as a group. 
But whatever the acreage, it was an insignificant part of the whole 
and has never become important in more than a comparatively few 
localities. 

Nevertheless, the progress of the Japanese in acquiring larms 
has been rapid and the accompanying circumstances have been 
significant of what would happen in the event of a large immigra- 
tion. With a large influx of immigrants of the type we have had, 
there can be no doubt much of the land would come into their 
possession and important changes in the composition and life of 
agricultural communities settled in would occur. Without a prob- 
lem of numbers there can be no important problem connected with 
Japanese tenure. With an immigration problem, an important 
land problem would develop. 

Every race shows a tendency sooner or later to rise in the 
adopted country to the position occupied at home, and the more 
ambitious and capable the race, the stronger is this tendency. It 
has been very strong among the Japanese. Most of them have 
come from the farms of Japan where great respect attaches to 
agriculture. Moreover, because of the meagerness of natural re- 
sources and the necessity for the most careful husbandry, the agri- 
cultural arts, in so far as labor and scientific application are con- 
cerned, have been highly developed in Japan. 

So here, in the adopted country, agriculture has carried with it 
station in life and has given opportunity for the application of the 
best developed arts possessed by the race. Again, the average 
Japanese can more easily establish his independence of the wage 
relation by becoming a farmer than in any other way ; and that the 
members of this race place more emphasis upon such independence 
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than any other race is distinctly true. With them, to be a farmer 
is to have station in life ; to be a wage-earner is to display a badge 
of inferiority. Moreover, the Japanese wish to have their families 
with them when once they decide to remain in a country for some 
years; and many of them have so decided after coming here as 
laborers with the intention soon to return to their native land. 
To have a home, however, is usually out of the question unless they 
become shopkeepers or farmers. By becoming one or the other 
they can establish homes and at the same time secure an oppor- 
tunity for the wife to be gainfully occupied — as most of them are. 

These things must be emphasized in explaining the progress 
made by Japanese as farmers. But other factors have cooperated. 
One of these is the pivotal place they have occupied as farm labor- 
ers. It is a general fact that the land tends to fall into the 
possession of the race occupying such a position, if the race is a 
capable one. It has been only a slight change from the employ- 
ment of Japanese laborers under a "boss" to share tenancy where 
the landowner provided most of the equipment, did the work 
with teams, advanced the wages of the employees, managed the 
business in all of its detail, sold the produce and collected the 
selling price, and then shared this with the tenant after all bills 
were paid. Cash tenancy, with liberal advances and the rent col- 
lected out of the receipts from crops sold, differs little except that 
more of the risk is taken by the tenant. To the landowner, how- 
ever, either arrangement has had the distinct advantage of inter- 
esting the "boss" and obtaining with a greater degree of certainty 
his cooperation in securing laborers as needed and in supervising 
them at work. Most of the tenant farming by Japanese in the 
growing of grapes and deciduous fruit in California and in grow- 
ing sugar-beets everywhere is due to the fact that the Japanese 
worked under a "boss" and occupied a dominant place in the 
labor supply required for taking care of the crop. As some 
landowners leased their holdings and secured an advantage in the 
labor market, there was the more reason for others to do so. 

Again, the Japanese, like the Chinese before them, have had an 
advantage over other races as competitors for land, in California 
especially, because they could be easily and cheaply provided with 
shelter. If not the bunkhouse, then a corresponding shelter would 
suffice, and if a new structure was required, it was frequently built 
by the tenant with the privilege of removing it upon the expiration 
of the lease. The landowner and his family, if they wished, as in 
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most cases they have, could occupy the farm residence and reserve 
such part of the farm as was desired. The members of no white 
race could be had as tenants unless the family residence was let 
with the land, or unless cottages, superior to those which have 
generally been provided, were erected at the landowner's expense 
for their use. With respect to the kind of housing required, the 
Asiatics have competed with others for the possession of land on 
the basis of a lower standard. It has been an important factor in 
explaining the advance of the Japanese as tenant farmers. 

The Japanese, like the Chinese earlier and now, have been willing 
to pay higher rents than others for land — such high rents in fact 
that the owner has frequently found it more profitable to lease his 
land than to farm it on his own account. That the Japanese and 
Chinese can afford to pay a relatively high rent is explained in 
part by the fact that their efficiency and the kinds of crops grown 
by them will bear it, in part by the fact that they have a different 
standard of application, and in part by the fact that the income 
in prospect from farming need not be so large as that expected by 
most other farmers. The Asiatic farmer expects to work hard 
and for long hours, the Japanese is usually assisted in garden 
or field by his wife if he has one, the opportunities for employment 
other than as an unskilled laborer have been limited, and as a 
result of careful and efficient growing of intensive crops his return 
per acre is ordinarily a large one. But whatever the reason or 
reasons, the most nearly universal fact in the West has been that 
the Asiatics, with the possible exception of German Russians in 
Colorado, have been the highest bidders for land. This fact is 
undisputed. In some localities the sums paid have been ruinously 
large so that an organized effort has now and then been made bv 
the Japanese to limit the amount paid. It is equally true that 
they have paid correspondingly high prices for the comparatively 
small amount of farm land purchased. 

Another factor of some importance in explaining the progress 
of Japanese as farmers is the ease with which they, like the Chinese 
and the Italians, form partnerships to carry on their enterprises. 
Of still more importance has been the aid extended by commission 
men and others interested in the marketing of the crops. Liberal 
advances have been made on crops in order to control the market- 
ing of them. Fruit shippers have frequently served as middlemen 
in the leasing of land, and here and there have leased land them- 
selves and then sublet it to Asiatics in order to control the market- 
ing of the crops. 
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And, finally, one not unimportant fact entering into the situation 
has been the reclamation and reduction of raw land by the Japan- 
ese tenants. Numerous instances are found in Washington, 
Oregon, and along the Sacramento River in California. For the 
most part, however, the lands acquired by the tenants have been 
those improved by others, though when acquired they were per- 
haps devoted to a more intensive purpose. 

Turning to the effects of Japanese farming, there are at least 
six to be noted. The first has been the contribution to the re- 
sources of the country in the form just mentioned. Another has 
been the premium placed upon large holdings because of the 
profitableness of the tenant system. Instances are known to the 
writer where large tracts have not been marketed because of the 
large profit realized from leasing them to camps of men. Yet it 
is not to be inferred that the breaking up of large tracts into small 
holdings for the purpose of sale has not taken place. It has, in 
fact, proceeded rather rapidly in most parts of the West. Nor is 
it to be inferred as a result of the tenant farming by Japanese 
that the system has grown rapidly as compared to the growth 
recorded elsewhere. In fact, the census of 1910 shows that in 
California the percentage of farms operated by tenants decreased 
from 23.0 to 22.2, and in the three Pacific Coast states from 19.7 
to 17.2, while in the United States as a whole it increased from 
35.3 to 36.8, during the ten years then ending. The point is that 
leasing by Japanese has combined with the labor situation to place 
a premium upon capitalistic agriculture and to retard the settle- 
ment of lands by small farmers. 

The general effect of the Asiatic competition for land has been 
to increase its value. There are concrete cases where the con- 
trary is true, instances where farms have less value for others be- 
cause of foreign settlements in the neighborhood, but these are the 
exceptions to the general rule. These exceptional instances, how- 
ever, suggest another consideration, viz., the effect upon the settle- 
ment of other races in localities in which the Asiatics reside. 
Numerous localities might be cited in which American families have 
settled while the influx of Asiatics was taking place and while 
farming by them was being extended most rapidly. There is no 
place known to the writer where any considerable number of white 
families have been caused to leave the community as is so fre- 
quently alleged. Yet it is my opinion that the general effect has 
been to place a slight premium on absentee landlordism and to de- 
flect the tide of settlers somewhat to other places. 
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A fifth effect to be noted is contained in the statement that 
"the Japanese have ruined the market." They have certainly 
shown themselves prone to engage in the production of one or a few 
of the crops which have first brought them to the community as 
laborers — strawberries, asparagus, or melons it may be. In some 
instances the enlarged acreage has caused prices realized to be 
injuriously affected and other growers have been inclined to with- 
draw from the production of the unprofitable crops. 

The most pronounced effect of Japanese farming until the num- 
ber of laborers of that race began to decrease, was, however, to 
displace others by hands selected from among their own country- 
men. The California Labor Commissioner, as a result of his 
investigation in 1909, found that 96 per cent of those employed 
by the Japanese farmers were of their own race. This resulted in 
part from the favor in which they held such laborers, in part from 
the disinclination of white laborers to take employment with them. 
With the scarcity of Asiatic laborers, of course, the situation has 
more recently changed very considerably. 

These details relative to Japanese farming, presented in very 
summary form, are those of most importance in leading one to the 
conclusion that with a large immigration a serious problem would 
develop in connection with the control of the land. The Japanese 
have shown themselves to be more able competitors for it than the 
natives or the European immigrants settling in the West, with the 
possible exception of the land-hungry German-Russians. 

While the majority of the incoming Japanese sought employ- 
ment in railway maintenance of way, in the fields and orchards, or 
in other rural occupations, a large percentage of the student class 
and of the business men remained in the cities, where opportunities 
for social life and employment, and, perhaps, for study and obser- 
vation appealed more strongly to them. To these, others have been 
added as a result of the "back flow" from non-urban employments 
which have not given opportunity for those reared in cities to 
follow their crafts or business ; have usually been accompanied by 
hard and unsatisfactory living conditions ; and in which, except by 
becoming independent farmers, they have generally found occupa- 
tional advance difficult. The census of 1910 showed that 48.8 
per cent of the Japanese were in urban communities. 

Of the Japanese settled in urban communities and gainfully 
occupied, about one half have come to be engaged by white em- 
ployers in domestic service, in restaurants, stores, and miscellan- 
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eous occupations, the other half in shopkeeping or as employees of 
their countrymen who are so engaged. Passing over the first 
group, some things connected with Japanese shopkeeping are 
significant. 

Beginning practically with a well-defined stream of immigra- 
tion, the number of Japanese places of business increased rapidly, 
especially during the years subsequent to 1904. By 1910 the 
number of Japanese establishments in the West was possibly not 
far from 4000, three fifths of the total number being in California. 
More recently the number has increased somewhat. At present 
perhaps more than one fifth of the Japanese gainfully occupied 
are connected as principals or employees with such establishments. 

Most of the Japanese places of business grew out of the necessity 
of providing for the needs of the members of that race. Discrim- 
ination against them in boarding-houses, restaurants, barber shops, 
and places of amusement was almost universal. The contractor 
and employment agent and the supply house appeared as a matter 
of course, while the demand for native foods and wares gave 
opportunity for importers and grocers. Printing establishments 
using the Japanese characters were necessary. Most of the 
Japanese business is to be accounted for in this way; but as time 
passed the opportunity to enter the general competitive field was 
embraced, and grocery stores, laundries, restaurants, shoe repair 
shops, and the like, for white patrons were started. Not only have 
many of the Japanese business establishments been primarily to 
meet the need of their countrymen, but most of the others have 
been small and few compared with those conducted by non-Asiatic 
races. Yet in a few cases, as in the laundry trade, the grocery 
trade in Sacramento and Seattle, the barber trade and clothes 
cleaning and dyeing in Seattle, and the low-priced restaurant trade 
in a number of places, the effects of their competition were felt 
and opposition developed because of that fact. A certain amount 
of underbidding endangered the usual standards. Some of this 
underbidding still obtains. Investigation shows that at least until 
the effects of restriction upon immigration were distinctly felt, 
the wages paid Japanese employees were lower and the hours 
of labor usually longer than the standards observed by competi- 
tors. It shows also that with limited opportunity to make occupa- 
tional advance and to establish independence of the wage-earning 
relation, and with lower standards at home, the standard of nec- 
essary profit was generally lower than that required by others, in- 
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eluding Greeks and Italians. Thus, in spite of high rents paid, it 
has been possible to make necessary profits while underselling 
others to an appreciable extent. 

Underbidding has, of course, been sorely complained of, in 
San Francisco and Seattle especially, in certain trades, and boy- 
cotts have been employed in defense. But frequently of more im- 
portance than the underbidding has been the shifting of popula- 
tion incidental to the formation of Japanese colonies. This has 
been accompanied by the withdrawal of a large percentage of the 
earlier residents, partly because of the tendency of rents to in- 
crease with the demand made by the newcomers, partly because 
of their presence, and partly because, with the population changes, 
much of the local patronage has shifted from the old establish- 
ments to those opened by the Japanese. 

These, briefly presented, are the more important facts which 
go to establish the conclusions set forth in the beginning of this 
paper. But the question arises, Wherein have the Japanese in 
all of these matters differed from the races constituting the main 
flow of immigration from Europe and western Asia? The question 
can be answered only in view of the different levels to be bridged 
and of the facts existing when the several races have come in con- 
tact on the same soil. It has generally been true that the Japan- 
ese have been the cheaper and better organized laborers in seeking 
employment, that they have been the higher bidders for land, and 
that they have had smaller expenses and a lower standard of profit 
in business. The difference is, of course, merely one of degree. 
The degree of difference has been such, however, that when coupled 
with admirable ambition and good efficiency in many undertakings, 
the immigration of Japanese in appreciable numbers to settle 
chiefly on the Pacific coast, would inevitably affect established 
economic standards more than the incoming of the Europeans. 

H. A. Millis. 
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